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VALUE OF EDUCATION. 


Tur value of education is not determined like the value 
of a steam-engine—by its immediate results. It can not be 


measured and represented in concrete terms, as physi | force 


is ascertained and registered, and yet it is none the less a 
positive clement, aflecting with equ il certainty, trade, com- 
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merce, the happiness of the individual, and the welfare of 


By education is intended no particular course of study, 
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includes all that course of instruction and discipline, inel- 
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de nital as W i as direct, Walco Contriou 3; to tl i ilthfual 

development of the powers of the body and mind, to the in- 


culeation of truth, the gainiag of useful knowledge, aud the 
forming of good habits. Education is chiefly valuable for 
the power it gives. The proper cevelopment and training of 
the intellectual faculties will enable their possessor to per- 
ceive more clearly, to discriminate more ni ely, to judge more 
wisely, and reason more correc tly. Vhile it prevents an 
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overbearing rudeness, and an improper confidence in one’s 
own opinions, it gives self-reliance and calm self-possession, 
fitting a person better to bear trial, do duty, and enjoy privi- 
lege. 

Education has an economic value. It enables the individ- 
ual to provide more fully for his own wants. It increases 
his power and directs him how to employ it wisely. It leads 
him to understand the conditions of health, the nature of 
food and drink, and the laws of his own physical well-being. 
His attention is called to the importance of pure air, the ne- 
cessity of ventilation, cleanliness, regular habits, proper exer- 
cise and periodic rest. Proper education should prevent in- 
temperance and gross sensuality, and relieve society from the 
disastrous effects of violated physiological laws. 

Every educated person is better acquainted with the laws 
of matter, and able more skillfully to increase, direct or di- 
minish natural forces, and thus increase the value, and pro- 
mote the change of natural products. Agriculture is con- 
ducted far more skillfully in a community where educated 
mind directs tillage, seed-sowing and harvest. The soil be- 
comes more productive, is kept in better condition, and makes 
a better return for capital invested. The mechanic arts are 
carried to a higher degree of perfection where educated labor 
can be employed. This is true of the simplest operations in 
the shop, and as the work becomes more complex, or depends 
upon a greater number of conditions for success, it becomes 
more important that an intelligent mind should direct its op- 
erations. The educated workman is able to choose from a 
greater variety of occupations, and is more successful in the 
one which becomes his choice. In some of the manufacto- 
ries of this state the first question put to operatives from 
abroad who apply for situations, is, “Can you read and 
write?” If they can not, they are rejected at once. If they 
can, and have additional education, it is found that those 
persons who have the most thorough and best common eda- 
cation are the most skillful, understand quicker the instruc- 
tion of the superintendent, and are best able to adapt them- 
selves to a change in circumstances. Their labor is more 
valuable, and receives a higher compensation. 
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The value of domestic manufactures is rapidly increasing. 
The annual products by the last census were nineteen han- 
dred millions of dollars. In some departments the labor of 
an educated workman is worth more than twice as much as 
the labor of the ignorant one. — If the one million three hun- 
dred and eighty-five thousand persons engaged in manufac- 
tures were all educated in our public or private schools, 
though their education were limited to the rudiments of 
learning, yet if thorough, philosophical and correct, it would 
very largely increase the value of labor and the. productive 
wealth of the nation. If their education was more compre- 
hensive it would be still more productive. Property is more 
valuable in an educated community. It is more secure, and 
with greater certainty supplies the wants of society. 

Education has also a social value. Man is a social being. 
His desire for society leads to the development and culture 
of his noblest faculties. The varied influences mutually op- 
erating, acting and re-acting in society, in every enlightened 
country, become more complex and interwoven with every 
step of advancement. In proportion to the fitness of each 
individual to be a companion and friend of others, to add to 
the general stock of knowledge, and to exert a refining in- 
fluence on a community, elevating its aim, ennobling its pur- 
suits, and giving harmony to intercourse, is the value of so- 
ciety increased. Every influence which brings a greater re- 
gard for truth and honesty, which enlarges the view of life, 
which improves the taste and purifies the moral atmosphere, 
adds to the happiness of individuals, and increases their 
social enjoyment. This will ever be the result of proper ed- 
ucation. In developing the faculties, it gives enlargement of 
thought, comprehensiveness of view, with delicacy of feel- 
ing. Bringing a liberal culture of the individual, multiplied 
by the number of educated persons in a family, it adds to 
the refinement and enjoyment of the domestic circle. It 
makes the home happier. For if education is conducted 
with reference to the whole being, it must include moral cul- 
ture and a love for the beautiful and true. ‘The members of 
the family have more objects of common interest; they unite 
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in efforts to bring more of real joy to the household. Nature 
guided by skillful hands smiles more sweetly; art contributes 
her productions; literature pours out her treasures, and the 
great and gifted of other days become the companions of 
the true man or woman, whether in the palace of the rich, or 
the cottage of the poor. The aggregate of many happy 
homes will tend to make a peaceful, happy community. 
The influence of truth, and harmony, and love in the family 
will be felt in society. It will soften the hard aspect of mere 
business transactions, shading down the strong coloring of 
intense selfish interests, harmonizing discordant elements, 
and giving to social life its highest value. Much of the in- 
fluence exerted by New England has been derived from the 
teaching and influence of New England homes. These have 
been the nurseries of manly strength, of those noble virtues 
that have given to New England mind its character and 
success. 

Education has other values, as it is related to government, 
to the rights and duties of citizens, and the eternal well-being 
of man. It has a value connected with every interest of 
humanity here, and with man’s higher destiny hereafter. It 
is life’s great work, that for Which all other work exists, the 
preparation for all the future. All rightly engaged in this 
work, whether as religious or secular teachers—in the family» 
the school, or the university, by oral instruction, or with the 
pen, or the press—are co-laborers in the advancement of the 
race. The district, town, or state which has secured all the 
conditions and appliances requisite for the best education of 
the whole community, has secured the most important con- 
dition for its own permanent prosperity. The community 
which neglects to provide for the thorgugh education of all 
of its children and youth, fails in its duty to coming genera- 
tions, to the state, and the world. 
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TEACHING A PROFESSION. 


ALTHovGcH many men at the present day spend a life time 
in the work of teaching, it has not yet come to be styled as 
one of the learned Professions. Why is this? Is it because 
those engaged in it are of inferior mind or education? Is 
it because there is not richness and depth enough to this field 
of labor to demand and attract the best of minds? We 
think not, but should rather say that in the early stages of a 
people’s government in a new country like ours the tendency 
is to overlook what is not thoroughly practical and discloses 
to the eye its necessity. The fault, it seerns to us, is not in 
the subject or workers, but in the too little interest, and 
respect shown for education among us asa people. It was 
more the self-sacrificing efforts of Horace Mann than the 
waking up of its people that organized and developed the 
common school system of Massachusetts. Let the people 
recognize the necessity for thorough and universal education 
in this country, let them show such respect for the work of 
education as to demand the best of instruction without 
reference to cost everywhere, and the first and greatest step 
will be taken to elevate teaching to the rank of a profession. 

In considering the nature and influences of the work of, 
teaching we shall take Dr. Arnold as our text, “ what a pity 
that a man fit to be a statesman should be engaged in teach- 
ing school boys,”—was said of him and is the sentiment of 
we were about to say the majority respecting teachers like 
Dr. Arnold. But that man who investigated deeply human 
society perceived the high position which nature, if not man, 
had assigned to his occupation. He perceived that bigh 
talents highly trained would find enough to do and would 
receive a rich reward in the occupation of teaching. Dr. 
Arnold has done more, perhaps, than any other one to show 
that the teacher is entitled to a distinction equal to that of 
professional men both from practice and development of the 
nature of the work in the light of reason. 

In his letters and writings he was accustomed to represent 
teaching as one department of the ministerial profession, 
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Thus in speaking of the choice of a new usher in the school 
at Rugby he says—* The qualifications which I deem essen- 
tial to the one performance of the master’s duties here are 
that he shouid devote himself to it as the especial branch of 
the ministerial calling which he has chosen to follow.” So 
with us many earn the title of Reverend, who intentionally 
spend a life time in teaching. We can hardly conceive of 
a person’s fitting himself to perform the duties of a higher 
profession and then using that preparation in a work which 
is not even deserving the name of a profession. Educating 
the conscience and educating the intellect are two different 
things, and the former is of more vital importance than the 
latter. Yet they both demand similar routine of thought 
and action. Both are teachers. In his Oxford lectures Dr. 
Arnold again alludes to the profession of teaching thus— 
“ The citizens of a state are to be instructed in certain truths 
and habits. In the case of the young such instruction is 
called education. In the case of the rest of community it 
is called religion.” The educator and guide of the heart 
and conscience is more indispensable and engaged in a work 
of more momentous interest. Yet the bringing out and 
controlling the intellectual and moral nature demands a sim- 
ilar preparation, a similar daily work, and is less in dignity, 
mostly because such work is not so absolutely indispensable 
as the other. 

As in other professions a technical preparation is necessary 
for this. Dr. Arnold speaks of a friend as being unfit to take 
a position as teacher by reason of his not being prepared in 
the “ theory and practice of teaching.” His own practice in 
the fdmily school at Laleham fitted him to become a skilled 
workman at Rugby. A knowledge of the best method of 
presenting subjects to classes, and of the method of approach- 
ing the young in all the departments of instruction and dis- 
cipline he gained himself from nature’s rather than the pro- 
fessional school. But if we understand aright his ideas on 
the subject, we cannot doubt that he would ardently have 
engaged in the work of forming a Professional School for 
Teachers. Dr. Arnold would not have considered it un- 
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worthy of his time and reputation to work for the formation 
of a Professorship of pedagogics at Oxford. With his exalted 
sentiments respecting the proper preparation for a teacher 
before engaging in his labors, and his belief that such pre- 
paration could be best got by a preliminary training, he could 
not but have been an earnest and confident advocate of such 
a reform. 

Neither does a man blessed with a high order of mind 
throw it away in superintending the passage of youths 
through the same tasks and discipline year after year. It 
may be possible but it is not necessary that a true workman 
in this profession should become stagnant from a life of 
sameness. Dr. Arnold considered it his duty to make his 
mind the running stream and not the stagnant pool. “Edu- 
cation,” he said, “is a dynamical and not a mechanical pro- 
cess, and the more powerful and vigorous the mind of the 
teacher, the more clearly and readily he can grasp things, 
the better fitted he is to alleviate the minds of others.” Cer- 
tainly a view of Dr. Arnold engaged in the full head of his 
school at Rugby is not that of a man who runs on in the 
same routine educating others but without equal growth and 
activity in his own mind. The fact that so many teachers 
and particularly principals advance so far in acquaintance 
with their profession and in self improvement, but stop there 
and work for years as mere machines without contact with 
_ the world, so to speak, is perhaps owing to the fact that 
teaching is naturally separated from active contact with men 
and the world more than the other three professions. But 
the best mode of instructing, school mechanism, reforms in 
the system of education, are subjects sufficient to keep in 
energetic action the minds of most teachers. The nice dis- 
crimination required all the time to judge of the natyre of 
pupils and the especial kind of treatment best fitted for their 
correction and improvement demands constant and vigilant 
observation and study. With the acumen of a lawyer Dr. 
Arnold gives his opinion in a particular case,—* It is a good 
thing, I have no doubt, that—has left us; his is just one of 
those characters that cannot bear a public school, and may 
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be saved and turned to great good by the humanities of pri- 
vate tuition.” There is enough for thought and study of the 
most energetic kind in the work of the teacher. Let the 
public become a vigilant critic in educational affairs, let men 
of high talent and culture enter this profession, and there 
appears to be no valid reason for his becoming stagnant in 
mental growth under its influences. The fact that it has 
been so, scarcely proves that it will be so under a more 
advanced state of civilization and a more enlightened public 
opinion, 

True it is that calling teaching a profession does not make 
it such, but if it is called so we understand that it has made 
clear its power, extent and importance to the world. Neither 
would it have made medicine a profession to have calied it 
so before it had made such an exposition of itself as to 
merit that distinction. But it seems to us that a true and 
faithful development of the work of teaching shows that it 
is broad enough to encourage a man to engage in it asa 
life’s work: that the teacher absolutely requires a prelimin- 
ary preparation, without which he may manage to get along 
but only to dishonor his calling: that it is a work of suffi- 
cient dignity to demand the highest and best educated tal- 
ent; that its pursuit is as conducive to the intcilectual growth 
of the teacher as any of the learned professions. If these 
considerations are correct why should we not require of the 
teacher a diploma testifying to his preparation and fitness, 
as is done in some countries, and is done here in reference 
to all three of the learned professions. In Germany, a doctor 
means an educational as well as a religious teacher, and 
both stand in a place of great distinction. It may be that 
we are not very far from the day when our civilization and 


public opinion will show the teacher similar distinction. 
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For the Common School Journal. 


SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


Tue importance of a well chosen library as a means of 
education is not sufficiently well understood by the majority 
of the people that patronize our public schools, Our state 
recognizes its utility and places the means for securing a 
library within the reach of every district in the common- 
wealth. But many have not availed themselves of the op- 
portunity. The reason must be, I think, that they do not 
well consider the benefits they might derive therefrom. T.et 
us look at some of the advantages, and then inquire how a 
library may be secured. A good library should contain 
works for reference, and books for general reading calculated 
not only to interest the children but the people generally. 
Every common school should be supplied with a large dic- 
tionary and a general encyclopaedia. ‘To these may be 
added reference books on all the branches taught. Nothing 
can supply the place of a good dictionary. It should be in 
constant, daily use. In the process of awakening thought a 
correct use of words is indispensable. In teaching it is of 
no use to use words that are not understood, as no idea will 
be awakened in the child’s mind. Hence the great necessity 
of constantly enlarging the child’s knowledge of the mean- 
ing and use of words. A person of high culture is known 
by his accuracy in using language. Every teacher should 
constantly strive-to encourage each pupil to trace out for 
himself the meaning of all words he may find in his lessons 
or that he may be required to use in recitation. Hence a 
dictionary is an indispen sable article in the school room and 
the pupil should be taught to use it wisely and well. Very 
much of our success in teaching depends upon this consid- 
eration. Any thing that can be done to stimulate the child 
to persevering efforts in this direction will prove highly val- 
uable. What then can take the place of the dictionary? 
Will it be urged that the teacher should supply the place ? 
That would defeat the great object of all instruction, 
namely to teach children habits of self-reliance. The value 
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of a good encyclopaedia can be readily perceived by any in- 
telligent person. Not only will it have a value in giving a 
more particular and extended view of many of the terms 
that will be found, than the dictionary, but it will be partic- 
ularly valuable in geography, history, biography, art, science, 
literature and general intelligence. Many classical allusions 
will be found in the reading and other lessons of whose mean- 
ing the child will be ignorant. The lesson will not be well un- 
derstood and as a matter of course, interest will flag unless 
some means of gaining the proper knowledge is at hand. 
Here a good cyclopaedia is available. Reading, bistory, 
grammar, geography, will all be made more interesting and 
profitable if children are taught to make a proper use of 
good reference books. When they have been taught to 
search for knowledge for themselves, it is a daily pleasure 
to the thoughtful teacher to witness their efforts to gain more 
knowledge of their lessons than the ordinary text book fur- 
nishes. Much of the teacher's work is done where the 
child has been taught to depend upon its own efforts to gain 
an education. But, little is really gained if the child leaves 
school without acquiring a habit of thoughtful investigation. 
A good library will also contain valuable and useful books 
for general reading. ‘These will have a value for the child- 
ren and also for the people generally. 

It is well known that a love of good books is a power in 
any community. The child that loves good reading will 
often be attracted by it to spend the leisure. hours of evening 
at home in its perusal rather than in the streets, perhaps in 
bad company or in questionable practices. Then if the 
people at home are also interested much good may be done 
by reading to each other and talking of the subject upon 
which they are reading. An half hour spent in this way 
would be profitable to parent and child. Home will be 
more attractive, the child would love the parent more for the 
interest manifested, the parent would be pleased to witness 
the gradual development of the mental powers of the youth- 
ful mind, a literary taste might be gradually acquired, and 
much knowledge of natural history and other sciences ac- 
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quired. A few good books on schools and school teaching 
would prove a valuable auxiliary to the teacher, if they were 
well read by parents. There will always be some that will 
read such books and they could easily induce others to do 
80. 

In this way many might be induced to read some of the 
standard works on education and they would thus gain a 
knowledge of their relation to the school which they would 
not be likely to otherwise acquire. The result of such 
knowledge on the part of thoughtful parents would be to 
enter more into the plans of the teacher and to aid him in 
securing punctuality of attendance and proper obedience to 
the regulations of school. We also think that a well 
chosen library should contain some books of genuine poetry. 
They should be standard works and of such a nature as to 
be easily understood. The works of many of our own au- 
thors should be placed within reach of the young that they 
may know what our poetic literature contains and the 
themes that have called into vigorous activity the generous 
impulses of our noblest writers. 

We will now inquire how a library may be obtained at 
no great expense by every district in the state. The state 
promises to every district the sum of ten dollars whenever 
a district shall raise a like sum for the first installment of 
books, and subsequently five dollars a year on raising a like 
sum. Now let each teacher in the state set to work and 
raise the required amount. Probably nearly every district 
that has not already|obtained books, might do so, if the teacher 
would awaken a little interest in school upon the subject and 
then let some of the pupils canvass the district for money. 
Books have been repeatedly obtained in this way and might 
be in many other places by a little effort on the part of the 
teacher and others most interested. A library once com- 
menced could easily be increased year after year by but little 
effort. It seems to be a subject of sufficient importance to 
engage the attention of every teacher and school visitor in 
the state. Leteach visitor in his calls invite each teacher to 
make the effort and I think very many more districts would 
soon enjoy the benefit of a good library. T. K. P. 
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“OBJECT SYSTEM OF INSTRUCTION AS PURSUED IN THE 
SCHOOLS OF OSWEGO.” 


EDUCATIONAL PRINCIPLES. 


We will consider first some of the principles on which 
this system is based. 

‘deal proceeds upon the assumption that there is in every 
child a three-fold nature—moral, intellectual and physical ; 
that each of these should receive its due share of attention; 
that no one can be negiected without injury to that symme- 
try of character which it should be the highest aim of ed- 
ucation to produce; that exercise is the condition of growth 
with the moral and intellectual, as with the physical powers ; 
that excess of exercise tends to weaken and injure these 
faculties as inevitabiy as does the want of exercise; that 
the great and only danger in this direction, in a course of 
school discipline, lies in the over-taxing of the intellectual 
powers; a danger which in infancy is somewhat imminent. 
At this point it is a matter of the highest importance that the 
exercises should be well regulated and adapted to the succes- 
sive stages of development. 

Morai education in its earliest processes has to do with 
the feelings, and is based upon aclion. The first thing to 
be attained is to form “habits of right action.” At a later 
period intelligence and association are made to bear their 
part. By action, we refer not only to those acts of superiors 
and associates which serve as examples, but those personal 
acts which go to form habits. ‘I'he child must not only be 
taught to avoid the wrong, but to do the right. Of the 
method of treating this subject we shall speak further under 
its appropriate head. 

Physical education as related to the school, must depend 
on the circumstances connected with the school building, and 
the management of the school. Here we cannot stop to go 
into details. Suffice it to say that due attention must be 
given to the location of the school; to light, heat, air, and 
the farniture of the room; to the health, cleanliness, posture, 
nature and extent of the school work of the. pupils. The 
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subjects of instruction should frequently change, and be in- 
terspersed with physical exercises ; something that calls into 
action the various muscles of the body. Let the teacher 
ever be mindful that “change is rest.” 

Intellectual education is based upon the assumption that 
there is a natural order in the evolution of the human facul- 
ties. That while there is in every infant mind the germ of 
all the faculties, some are earlier and more strongly developed 
than others; and even those of slower growth have distinct 
states of development. 

All these faculties should receive attention and cultivation 
the moment they show signs of activity, and somewhat in 
proportion to their power and stage of development. 

In this order of development the earliest faculties to mani- 
fest themselves are what Hamilton calls the presentative and 
representative faculties, including memory; or what are 
more commonly denominated the perceptive and conceptive 
faculties, including memory and imagination. Just in pro- 
portion to the activity, vividness and accuracy of these 
faculties will all the future processes of education be easy, 
pleasurable and successful. Even the higher faculties of 
comparison and reason which are more tardy in their devel- 
opment, must depend upon these as the basis of their activity 
and cultivation. Hence the first business of the educator is 
to awaken, quicken, guide, and by exercise strengthen these 
faculties; and thus lay wellthe foundation for future acqui- 
sitions and success. 

In the cultivation of the representative faculties, language 
is an essential requisite. Hence this must receive the early 
attention of the teacher. It was a principle of Pestalozzi 
first to cultivate accurate observation, and second accurate 
expression. “Ideas first and words afterwards.” No one 
will deny that language and thought act reciprocally upon 
each other. Language quickens thought, while it imparts 
to it strength and vividness. New ideas labor for expression ; 
and until clothed in words are little more than idle phantoms, 
To give them real, tangible form, and a clear,distinct exist- 
ence, they must put on the habiliments of language. Hence 
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in the process of education we should first lead the child to 
observe, and second to express what he observes. This 
language should at first be very simple and adapted to the 
age and development of the child. As of ideas, so of lan- 
guage, it may be said to be of slow growth. That this as- 
sociation of language with ideas is in strict accordance with 
nature, is evident to the most casual observer. What 
parent is not daily wearied with the continued repetition of 
the interrogative pronouns, from morn till night; and who 
has not observed how easily satisfied these eager enquirers 
are with a name? If not otherwise gratified, they will even 
apply names of their own coining. Reason is cultivated at 
this early period by the comparison of tangible objects and 
their qualities, and the various phenomena of nature. In 
fact, the highest result of observation may be said to be the 
cultivation of the faculty of comparison. 

In addition to the points already named, there are certain 
characteristics of childhood that are to be considered in the 
early processes of education. Asamong the most prominent 
of these may be named love of activity, both of mind and 
body; love of knowledge; love of sympathy; love of 
variety ; activity of the senses; and vividness of the imagi- 
nation. 

To this we may add that there are certain principles that 
should guide the educator in his work. The child should 
be trained to do for himself, and never be told that which he 
can (without too much loss of time) discover for himself. 
We should always begin with the senses, and proceed step 
by step, presenting but one difficulty at a time, and see to it 
that each successive step is thoroughly mastered before a 
new one istaken. “The measure of information is not what 
the teacher can give, but what the child can receive.” 
Care should always be taken todevelop ideas before giving 
terms; but next in importance to the awakening of ideas, is 
the cultivation of language. In the natural order of edu- 
cation we must “proceed from the known to the unknown; 
from the particular to the general; from the concrete to the 
abstract; from the simple to the more difficult; from synthe- 
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sis to analysis; following the order of nature, rather than 
the order of the subject.” 

We do not claim that these theories and principles are 
new, or that they are universal in their applicatign. They 
are only stated as general rules, and what rules have not 
their exceptions? Many of the truths enunciated here are 
indeed “older than Pestalozzi,and may (perhaps?) be found 
in half the works on education published in this country 
during the last thirty years.” But have they been as gener- 
ally applied in our schools? If so, we must fall under the 
ban of ignorance as to what our schools have been doing for 
the last quarter of a century. While it has been our aim to 
carry these principles into practice in our schools, we have 
not the vanity to suppose that we have always been success- 
ful, or that we never make mistakes. 

Oswego School Report, 1865. 


STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


The act constituting a State Board of Education, pro- 
vides that: 


Sec. 1. There shall be appointed by the generally assem- 
bly, four persons, to be selected, one from each congressional 
district in the state, who, together with the governor and 
lieutenant-governor, shall constitute and be denominated the 
“ Board of Education,” and the persons so eppointed shall 
hold their offices for the term of four years; but the first 
person named in said board shall go out of office at the end 
of one year, the next named at the end of two years, and so 
of the remaining members, one retiring each year in the 
order in which they are named, till the whole board be 
changed; and the governor and lieutenant-governor may fill, 
till the next session of the general assembly, all vacancies 
in said board which may occur from death, resignation or 
otherwise. 

Sec. 2. The board of education shall have general super- 
vision and control of the educational interests of the state; 
they shall discharge all the duties and exercise all the powers 
heretofore by any legislation committed to the trustees of 
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the normal school; shall have power to direct what books 
shall be used, in all the schools of the state; shall prescribe 
the furm of registers to be kept in the schools, and the form 
of the blanks and inquiries for the returns to be made by the 
school committees; shall, annually, on or before the third 
Wednesday in May, lay before the legislature a report con- 
taining a printed abstract of said returns, and a detailed 
report of all the doings of the board, with such observations 
upon the condition and efficiency of the system of popular 
education, and such suggestions as to the best means of im- 
proving it, as the experience and reflection of the board may 
dictate. ‘ 

Sec. 3. The board may appoint its own secretary, who, 
under its direction, shall make the abstracts required by sec 
tion two, and discharge all the duties heretofore by any leg- 
islation devolved upon the superintendent of common 
schools; he shall suggest to the board and to the legisiature, 
improvements in the system of public schools, and in the 
management of the normal school; shall visit, as often as 
his other duties will permit, diflerent parts of the state, for 
the purpose [of] awakening and guiding public sentiment in 
relation to the practical in‘erests of education; shall collect 
in his office, such school books, apparatus, maps and charts, 
as can be obtained without expense to the state; receive and 
arrange in his office, the reports and returns of the school 
committees, and receive, preserve or distribute the state doc- 
uments in relation to the public schools, 

The Board organized by the appointment of Governor 
Buckingham, chairman, and Prof. D. C. Gilman of New Ha- 
ven, secretary. The Board has had several meetings, and 
issued an introductory circular which has been sent to the 
acting school visitors of all the towns in the state. From 
this circular we make the following extracts including the 
topics about which the most inquiry has been made of us. 

« The undersigned, having entered upon their work as the 
members of this board, here ‘by invite the co-operation of all 
the local school officers, teachers of public and private 
schools, clergymen of thedifferent denominations, the editors 
of newspapers, and all other friends of popular education, 
There is reason to believe that with the return of Peace, new 
interest will be manifested in the common schools of the 
State; new measures may likewise be required to meet the 
just demands of the people and to restore the good name of 
Connecticut to its former distinction in educational honor. 
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{t will be the aim of the Board to remove the indifference 
manifest with regard to education in some portions of the 
State, suggest reforms and improvements wherever they 
seem called for, increase the efficiency of the Normal School, 
reorganize the system of Teachers’ Institutes, and, in general, 
carry out the spirit as well as the letter of the recent enact- 
ments of the Legislature. Particular attention is now called 
to the following topics: 


THE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


This institution remains under the charge of Prof. D. N. 
Camp, who will devote to it all his time and energy, assisted 
by an efficient corps of teachers. Occasional lectures by 
persons not connected with the school, and resident in differ- 
ent parts or the State, may also be expected, 

Henceforward, in accordance with the recent law, all can- 
didates for admission to the school will be examined in the 
common branches of an English education,—Arithmetic, 
Grammar, Geography, Spelling and United States History. 
This examination will be conducted at New Britain, by the 
Principal of the school, under the direction of the Board, 
and all candidates not qualified in these respects, will be re- 
jected. To prevent disappointment, it will therefore be ad- 
visable for school visitors to give their certificates to none 
who are not reasonably certain to pass this test. By this 
check on the admission of unworthy or ill-prepared scholars, 
it is believed that the instruction of the school will be eleva- 
ted, and that the teachers sent out from the Normal School 
will be more than heretofore, a credit to the institution. It 
is a matter of congratulation that the Legislature has con- 
sented to approve this measure,—so essential to a well 
ordered school. 

At the beginning of the term now in progress, thirty-seven 
candidates were examined,—three of whom were refused 
admission, and six were received only on condition of their 
making up at once the deficiencies which the examination 
had revealed. 


UNIFORMITY OF TEXT-BOOKS. 


The Legislature has empowered (but not required) this 
Board “ to direct what books shall be used in all the schools 
of the State.” In reply to numerous inquiries as to the prob- 
able action of the Board, the following preliminary state- 
ment is made. 

1. The Board of Education is unwilling, in a matter of 
such grave importance, embarrassed by such obvious difficul- 
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ties, to act without mature deliberation, and considerable 
time must necessarily elapse before a definite conclusion is 
reached. 

2. Until the Board does act, the power of deciding upon 
text-books remains, as heretofore, with the School Visitors of 
the several towns, or the local Boards of Education in the 
consolidated school districts. 

3. The Board, in the most emphatic manner, recommends 
that in every town a uniformity of school books be at once 
secured in the public schools. Where there is any delay in 
securing this result, the School Visitors should require that 
at least in every district only one set of school books be 
used. The practice which still prevails in some towns of 
employing in the same district, and the same school, several 
books of the same grade, on the same subject, ought at once 
to be broken up. 

4. Whenever the Board does act in the matter of text 
books it will probably be in an advisory and not in a com- 
pulsory manner,—tending gradually to introduce the very 
best books without interfering too much with local usages 
or preference. At any rate it is not likely that hasty or rad- 
ical changes will be made. 


UNIFORMITY OF SCHOOL REGISTERS. 


The Secretary has been directed to prepare and publsh 
in accordance with the law, a Register for the use of the 
various schools of the State. He will soon make an an- 
nouncement of the mode in which it can be procured. 
Meanwhile the registers heretofore in use should of course 
be ‘continued. 

WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY. 


The Board unaniinously recommend -that a copy of the 
last revised edition of Webster's Quarto Dictionary be 
placed as a book of reference in every school of the State. 
The library appropriation made from the State treasury to 
every school district, may well be directed to the purchase of 
this volume.” 
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ALUMNI OF THE STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 

We have received from the Secretary of the “ Association 
of Alumni of the State Normal School,” the report presen- 
ted at the Thirteenth Annual Meeting of the Association, 
and also the Catalogue of Alumni. ‘The report bas evidently 
been prepared with much care, and it contains facts of inter- 
est to all connected with the Normal School. We hope 
that its suggestions will receive the calm consideration of 
every member of the association, and meet with a ready 
response from all. The catalogue gives the names of all 
who have been connected with the association, the number 
of each class married, the deaths of members, and the names 
of all who have been teaching the past year. 

The association including the class of 65, numbers 226. 
Of the 214 graduated before this year, 211, or all but three, 
have taught, 11 have died, several have been in the army, 
but there are 120 who are known to have been teaching the 
past year. These have been engaged in different positions: 
26 at the head of graded schools as principals, 30 in other 
departments of graded schools, 6 as principals of acade- 
mies or public high schvols, and the remainder in mixed dis- 
trict schools or other schools not specified. With a single 
exception, all the class of 1864 have been teaching. The 
class which graduated last term are all teaching but two. 

Une fourth of the young men who graduated before 1861, 
and were living at that time, or when the late war commen- 
ced, served their country in the army or navy. One was 
mortally wounded at Port Hudson, another on the Missis- 
sippi, one was killed at the first battle of Fredericksburg and 
one died in a hospital in Virginia; four were supposed to be 
in the army, the first of August, one was a Captain in the 
Tenth Connecticut and one an Adjutant on Gen. Hawley’s 
Staff. Of fifty-seven who have graduated since 1561, two 
are dead, forty-seven are known to have been teaching the 
past year, and five of the remaining eight have taught since 
they left the Normal School. 
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AMENDMENTS TO THE SCHOOL LAWS. 

We have given on a preceding page, (15th) the law creating the 
“ Board of Education.” We add here, the other amendments to the 
School Laws, passed by the last General Assembly. It will be no- 
ticed that the Zruant Act gives towns and cities power to make all 
needful provisions concerning habitual truants, but the act will be in- 
operative unless towns make such regulations and appoint such officers 
as are necessary for the efficient enforcement of the act. The law 
for the consolidation of school districts makes it necessary that a ma- 
jority of the districts of a town shall approve of any vote of the town 
for consolidation before such consolidation shall take effect. 

An Act concerning Truant Children, Vagrants, and Absentees from 

School. 

Sec. 1. Each town may make all needful provisions and arrange- 
ments concerning habitual truants, and also concerning children wan- 
dering about the streets or public ‘places of any city ar town, having 
no lawful occupation or business, nor attending school, and growing up 
in ignorance, between the ages of seven and sixteen years; and may 
also make such by-laws respecting such children as shall be most 
conducive to their welfare and the good order of such city or town; 
and there shall be annexed to such by-laws suitable penalties not ex- 
ceeding twenty dollars for any one breach. Provided, that said by- 
laws shall be approved by the superior court sitting in any county in 
the state. 

Sec. 2. Any minor convicted of being an habitual truant, or any 
child convicted of wandering about in the streets or public places of 
any city or town, having no lawful business, nor attending school, and 
growing up in ignorance, between the ages of seven and sixteen years, 
may, at the discretion of the justice or court having jurisdiction of the 
case, instead of the fine mentioned in the first section, be committed 
to any such institution of instruction, house of reformatiun, or suitable 
situation provided for the purpose by such city or town under the au. 
thority of the first section, for such time not exceeding two years, as 
such justice or court may determine. 

Sec. 3. The several cities and towns may appoint at the annual 
meetings of such towns, or annually by the mayor and aldermen of 
such cities, three or more persons, who alone shall be authorized to 
prosecute for violation of such by-laws. 

Sec. 4. Warrants issued under this chapter shall be returnable 
before any justice of the peace, or judge of the police court of the 
town or city: and the justice or judge shall receive such compensation 
as the city or town shall determine. 

An Act in addition to and in alteration of an Act entitled “ An Act 

concerning Education.” 

Sec. 1. A town may at any time consolidate all the school dis- 
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tricts therein in one di:trict, to be known as the school district of 

[name of town,] and shall thereupon forthwith take 
possession of all school houses, land, apparatus, and other property 
owned and used for school purposes, which such districts might law- 
fully sell and convey; provided however, that no such consolidation 
shall take effect until a majority of the school districts in the town 
shall, by majority vote, in lawful meeting duly warned, approve 
thereof. The property so taken shall be appraised under the direction 
of the town, and, at the next annual assessment thereafter, a tax shall 
be levied upon the whole town, equal to the amount of said appraisal ; 
and there shall be remitted to the tax payers of each district the said 
appraised value of its property thus taken; or, the difference in the 
value of the property of the several districts may be adjusted in any 
other manner agreed upon by the parties in interest. 

Sec. 2. Whenever any town shall consolidate its school districts, 
as is provided in the first section of this act, such town may, at its 
annual meeting, or at any special meeting called for such purpose, 
elect by ballot a committee of the town, not exceeding in number five 
persons, who shall have all the powers and discharge all the duties in 
relation to such school which are by law imposed upon district com- 
mittees in relation to district schools. 


THE JOURNAL—A NEW VOLUME. 


Wits the present number commences a new volume of the Jour- 
nal. As already announced in the last number, its former editor, 
after many years of faithful service, resigned his position and the 
immediate charge of the Journal has been committed to the present 
resident editor, by the State Teachers’ Association. 

We much preferred that some other person should conduct the 
Journal the coming year, but our objections were over-ruled, and we 
accepted the charge of it assured that we should have the co-operation 
of teachers and friends. 

The Journal first came to us in 1838, when originally started by 
its first editor, Hon. Henry Barnard. It was then a welcome friend. 
We have received every number since, and have read its pages with 
interest and profit. 

Our relations to all of its editors have been pleasant and such as to 
give us an opportunity to know something of the labor it imposes, and 
the pecuniary sacrifice it has involved. These have not been slight, 
but the good it has accomplished has more than compensated for all. 
It has been the means of improving schoo] houses, benefiting teach- 
ers, suggesting better methods of instruction and more compreliensive 
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views of education, and has furnished important information for school 
officers, parents and citizens. The extent of its usefulness can hardly 
be over estimated. 

Those who have been most actively connected with our school sys- 
tem have felt that it was an indispensable auxiliary to personal effort 
and official labors. We desire that the volume for the coming year 
should meet in the best manner, the wants of all whom it may reach, 
and that it may reach every part of the state. We wish that it may 
go to every school district. 

The intellectual foree and the material wealth which have been 
employed the past four years for the suppression of war and the 
maintenance of government, may now be directed to the arts of peace 
and the improvement of society. There has never been a more fa- 
vorable time, in this state, for educational improvement. We hope the 
Journal may be one of the instrumentalities for furthering this im- 
provement. 

We would express our thanks to teachers, school officers and other 
friends, who have cordially co-operated wih us in the past, and invite 
their continued co-operation now in this field, that the Journal may be 
the means of advancing the cause of education, contributing to the 
interests of teachers and parents, and promoting the welfare of all the 
children of the state. 


OUTLINE MAPS AND APPARATUS. 
Mr. Epiror: 

WuiLe we may rejoice that so many of our schools are supplied 
with outline maps and some apparatus we can not but regret that a 
large number are entirely destitute of both. We consider Outline 
Maps almost indispensable to the pleasant and profitable study ot 
Geography. It is about twenty years since we first saw or used Out- 
line Maps. We were highly pleased with them then and our favora- 
ble opinion formed at that time has been fully confirmed by subsequent 
experience and observation. Mitchell’s Outline Maps have been 
greatly improved recently and are now published in the best style by 
O. D. Case & Co., of Hartford. Apparatus, too, of some kind, should 
be used in all schools. No school can afford to be without a globe, 
Numeral Frame or cubical blocks. One reason, perhaps, why so 
many of our schools are not supplied with maps, and apparatus has 
been that there is no place in the state where a supply could be read- 
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ily obtained and with the hope of leading many teachers to furnish 
their schools we wish to say that Mr. Cornelius Andrews of New Britain, 
has made arrangements for supplying teachers and schools with Out- 
line Maps, Mapping Plates, Apparatus and School Furniture. We 
know Mr. Andrews and most cordially commend him and his enter- 
prise to teachers and friends of education. He will do the right thing, 
and any orders or letters addressed to him at New Britain, (Box 157) 
will receive prompt attention. C. 


Norma Scuoot. The autumn term of this institution closed on 
the 22d ult. The senior class was the largest in attendance for this 
term, for seven years. Most of the class expect to attend through the 
year. The demand for teachers from the Normal School to teach in the 
common schools of the state, was never before so great as this autumn. 
It has been imposssble to fill all the applications, especially in the 
higher departments of graded schools. The next term commences 
the third of January. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL. 


Mipp_Letown. We are glad to learn that Mr. Sawyer does not 
go to Springfield, but is to be retained in the High School in this 
place. He has already accomplished much, but we believe if he can 
be continued at the head of the High School, and receive the support 
and co-operation of the citizens, he will be able to exert an influence 
far beyond his own school room. The Middletown High School is 
the oldest institution of the kind in Connecticut and should be one of 
the best. . 

Rev. Milan C. Stebbins of Groton Junction, Mass., has been ap- 
pointed principal of the Springfield High School, the position to which 
Mr. Sawyer was invited. 

Meriven. In looking through the graded schools of the Corner 
district, West Meriden, a few days since, we were reminded of the 
changes which have taken place in this district in twenty years. The 
public school was then kept in a room less than thirty feet square. 
About five years after, the Institute building was taken for the higher 
department and the schools were graded; then a wing was added for 
a recitation room, afterwards, another for a primary and an interme- 
diate school, and this year the old furnace room is made to accommo- 
date one large primary school, while another has been located in the 
attic ; so that there are now five grades and six teachers, with some 
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three or four hundred pupils where twenty years ago there was one 
mixed school taught by a single teacher. 

We suppose that the number of children in this district has doubled 
in ten years and must be now at least five hundred. It is an example 
of many of our manufacturing districts, where the increase of chil- 
dren to be educated has far exceeded the accommodations provided. 


Warersury. The buildings for the Youne Lapies CoLteciaTE 
INsTITUTE are rapidly approaching completion under the direction of 
the President of the Corporation, F. J. Kingsbury, Esq. When fin- 
ished and the grounds are graded, the place will be very attractive: 
We were much gratified with the appearance of the school when we 
visited it. The serious, thoughtful attention of the students was good 
evidence of the excellence of the methods of training and culture 
adopted. This seminary, under the charge of its accomplished princi- 
pals, Rey. and Mrs. Williams will, we believe, soon rank as one of 
the best schools in the state. 

The Hien Scuoot of this city under the charge of Mr. Alonzo 
N. Lewis is doing its work well. It is much to be regretted that so 
many of the youth of this school and in similar schools in other pla- 
ces, are withdrawn from school and placed in shops just as their schoo} 
education is well commenced. There may be a small apparent gain 
to parents now, but there will be a great permanent loss to the indi- 
viduals and the state. The four,schools under the charge of the Misses 
Slater and Miss Galvin, appeared well in the short call we made. 


To Susscrizers. The low price of the Journal will not admit 
of outlay in the employment of agents, but if each subscriber will 
renew his subscription at once, and interest others ‘so as to extend its 
circulation, it is believed that its usefulness may be materially in- 
creased. 

The present number will be sent to all subscribers of last year. 
If any subscriber does not wish to continue the Journal; he is re 
quested to return it at once, with his name and post office address. 


Terms: One Dollar a year, payable in advance. 


@@ The Journal and Atlantic Monthly for 1866, together, Four 
Dollars. The Journal and Our Young Folks Two Dollars and a 
hatf. 

All remittances, letters and communications should be addressed to 
the editor, New Britain. 
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REPORTS. 


' Ninth Annual Report of the Vermont Board of Education, with the 
report of the Secretary, made to the Board, September, 1865. 

The report of the Board dwells principally upon the change in 
teachers. From it we learn that there is “a steady and systematic 
transference of the business of Education from male to female 
teachers.” Thus the number of weeks taught by male teachers has 
decreased 5,466, in five years, while in the same time, the number of 
weeks taught by female teachers has increased 6,323. 

The change has gone on steadily from year to year, and the board 
see in this uniformity and steadiness, evidence of the operation of 
certain laws. They say that “while it has been occasioned in part 
by the demands of the war upon young men, it has also been occa- 
sioned and it is believed, in greater measure, by a growing conviction 
in the public mind that female teachers are preferable to male.” 

The report of the Secretary, Hon. J. S. Adams, gives an account 
of Teachers’ Institutes, supervision, expense, graded schools, attend- 
ance, and other matters of interest. 

The whole number of the children in the state between the ages 
of 4 and 18 is 88,453; the number of the same age attending school, 
64,042; number of instances of tardiness, 673,029; of dismissal, 
87,661; number of scholars having no absences, 7,210; number of 
instances of corporal punishment, 5,618; number of different teachers, 
4,620 ; number of teachers that have previously taught, 3,303; num- 
ber “ boarding around,” 3,049. 


Twelfth Annual Report of the Board of Education of the city of 
Oswego, (N. Y.) 1865. 

This Report contains a full and clear statement of the “Oswego 
School System,” with very full reports of lessons on different subjects, 
for different grades ; the daily programme of each grade, and other 
tables of interest. It also includes the testimony of Educators 
from different parts of the Union who have had an opportunity to 
observe the workings of the system. We have made extracts from this 
report in another place, and shall quote from it again. The interest 
which is taken in Object Teaching will lead to a careful study of 
this able report. 


Report of the Superintendant of Education for Lower Canada, 1865. 
This voluminous report by Hon. Pierre J. O. Chauveau contains 
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full account of the state of public instruction in Lor-er Canada. The 
most important points are, “Ist, The great difficulty still experien- 
ced in procuring school appliances ; 2d, the insufficiency of the ma- 
jority of the school houses; and 3d, the smallness of the salaries of 
the teachers.” The Superintendent says, that, “ the establishment of 
Normal Schools stands in the first rank among the measures adopted 
with a view to increase the efficiency and improve the position of the 
teacher.” He speaks strongly of the usefulness of the three Normal 
Schools in the province. In the appendix to the Superintendent’s 
reports, are special reports by the principals of the Normal Schools, 
by delegates from the council of Public Instruction, and by the In- 
spectors of Schools. 

The whole number of educational institutions in Lower Canada is 
8,604; an increase of 52 over last year. The whole number of 
pupils 196,739; an increase of 3,608. Of these 75,555 were read- 
ing well; 99,351 were in writing; 84,197 in simple arithmetic; 
66,412 in geography ; 66,894 in history; 68,564 in French gram- 
mar; and 29,428 in English grammar. The educational institutions 
are classified into universities, classi¢al colleges, industrial colleges, 
normal schools, academies, model schools, and elementary schools. 


—_——— 


A Report on Object Teaching made at the meeting of the National 

Teacher's Association, held at Harrisburg, August,1865. By Prof. 

S. S. Greene. 

This report was read at the last annual meeting of the National 
Teacher’s Association, and a large number of copies were printed in 
pamphlet form. It is a very able report giving not only the conclu- 
sions of its author, Prof. Greene, but also presenting the individual 
opinions of other members of the committee, who had observed the 
methods described. It is on the whole decidedly favorable to the 
Oswego system of instruction, but is not confined to that, or any local 
system. It gives an analysis of the mental powers, points out the 
defects in the ordinary method of teaching young children, and makes 
valuable suggestions for proper training. 


Minules of the General Association of Connecticut, at their one hund- 
red and jifly-sixth annual meeting, held in New Britain, June 20- 
22,1865. New Haven, printed by E. Hayes. 

This pamphlet of one hundred and sixty-two pages contains im- 
portant statistical tables, and able reports on different topics relating 
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to the moral and religious condition of different parts of the state. It 
has many valuable suggestions to all interested in the intellectual or 
moral improvement of society. 


PERIODICALS. 


The AtLantic Monraty for January fully sustains the high rep- 
utation of this excellent magazine. It contains articles from our 
best American writers, and is in all respects worthy of the universal 
prosperity it enjoys. 

It will be sent with our Journal for $4. 

Our Youne Forks. This periodical has in a single year taken 
its place as the best Juvenile Magazine in the world. Its second vol- 
ume opens with a superior number, containing an original likeness of 
Mrs. Stowe, with an amusing article by her, a christmas poem by 
Rose Terry, a delightful christmas story by Mrs. Child, aud interesting 
articles by Gail Hamilton, Mr. Shanley, Mayne Reed and others, 
This and the Atlantic Monthly are published by Ticknor aad Fields, 
Boston. Terms. Atlantic Monthly, $4.00. Our Young Folks, 
$2.0C per year. 

New York Trisune. We would call attention to the advertise- 
ment of this paper which is now read with interest by many thousands: 


BOOK NOTICES. 


QUESTIONS ON THE Princip_Les or AriTraMetic. By James S. Eaton. 
Paper, 48 pp. Taggard and Thompson, 29 Cornhill, Boston. 

These questions are designed to indicate an outline of study, to incite 
inquiry among pupils and to furnish the means for frequent reviews and 
examinations. The book seems to be well adapted to secure these objects, 
and will, we believe, be found very convenient for teachers and pupils. 
New Hicuer Avoepra; An analytical course designed for High Schools, 

Academies and Colleges. By Benjamin Greenleaf, A.M. Boston: Rob- 

ert S. Davis & Co, 1865. ‘ 

This work is comprebensive, including all the more important facts of 
analysis, and furnishing abundant examples to illustrate all the principles 
stated. 

New ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC: an easy comprehensive course, embrac- 
ing mental and written exercises, prepared to accompany the mathemat- 
ical series of Benjamin Greenleaf, A. M. Boston: R. 8. Davis & Co. 
Though Mr. Greenleaf’s name is found on the title page of this book, it 

was prepared, we believe, by a successful teacher who has been employed in 
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the revision of Mr. Greenleaf’s Series. It is designed to combine mental 
and written arithmetic, and gives the analysis of each process before the 
rule is stated. It will serve as a convenient hand book, and be an important 
addition to this series of arithmetics. 


Wesster’s Uxasrincep Dictionary. This volume, almost indispen- 
sable to the teacher and student, has been recommended by the Board of 
Education, and we hope now to see it in every school roon in the state. 
We append the following notice of the work from reliable authority : 


“Greatest Appition To Pariotocy my Harr a Century.—The 
most important contribution to Philology, during the year 1864, was the publi- 
cation of the illustrated edition of Webster’s Quarto Unabridged Dictionary. 
This work, which had long been in preparation, and on the revision of which 
years of labor had been bestowed by several eminent scholars, was, in many 
respects, the greatest addition to the philology of the present age, which has 
appeared within half a century.”—Appleton’s Cyclopedia for 1864. 
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THE NEW-YORK TRIBUNE, 1866. 


Our most momentous, arduous struggle having resulted in the triumph of American Nation- 
elity, in the utter discomfeiture and overthrow of Secession and Slavery, Tax Trinuse, pro- 
foundly rejoicing in this result. will labor to conserve the legitimate fruits of this grand, benig- 
nant victory by rendering Liberty and Opportunity the common heritage of the whole American 
People now and evermore. 

scountenancing al] unmanly exultation over or needless infliction of pain or privation on 
the upholders of the lost cause, it will insist upon the earliest poss ble restoration of the South- 
ern States to their former power and influence in our Union on the basis of All Right for All 
their People. 

1t will bor in hope to prove that the substitution of Free for Slave Labor must inevitably 
end universally conduce to the Increase of Industry, Thrift, Prosperity and Wealth. so that the 
South, within ¢he next ten years, must look back amazed on her long persistence in a practice 
so baleful as the chattelizir gof Man. 

It will labor for the diffusion of Common School Education, Manufactures, the Ureful Arts, &c., 
&c., throughout every portion of our country, but especially throughout the sections hitherto 
devoid of them, believing that every good end will thereby be subserved and the interest of every 
useful and worthy class promoted 

It will urge the protection of Home industry by discriminating duties on Foreign Products 
imported, with a view to drawing hither the most capable and skillful artificers and artisans of 
Europe, and the naturalizing on our soil of many branches of production hitherto all but con- 
fined to the (ld World, while it would strengthen and extend those which have already a foot- 
hold among us. 

It will give careful attention to progress and improvement in Agriculture, doing its best at 
once to bring markets to the doors of our farmers and teach them how to make the most of the 
ey yes thus afforded them. 

t will devote constant attention to Markets, especially for Agricultura) Products, with intent 
t» save both producer and consumer from being victimized by the speculator and forestalier. 

And, giving fair scope to Current Literature, to the proceedings of Congress, and to the gen- 
eral News of the Day, it hopes to retain its old patrons und attract many new to bear them com- 
pany. 














We rarely employ traveling agents, as 0 many impostors are habitually prowling in the as 
samed capacity as xolicitors for journals. We prefer that our subscribers shall pay their money 
to persons they know and of whose integrity they are assured. Any friend who believes he will 
do good by incre asing the circulation of Tus Trisune is authorized to solicit and receive sub- 
scriptions, Specimen copies will be promptly sent without charge to those requiring them, and, 
we trust many friends will be moved to ask their neighbors and acquaintances to joia in making 
up their clabs. 


THE GREAT FAMILY NEWSPAPER. 
NoW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 


The New York Weekly Tribune, 


Is printed on a large double-medium sheet, making eight pages of six colamnseach. It contains 
all the import ~* Kditorials published in the Daity Tamune, except those of merely local inter- 
est; also Liter an | Scientific Intelligeace ; Reviews of the most interesting and important 
new Books ; the ‘Lette rs from our large corps of correspondents; the latest news received by 
Telegraph from Washington and other parts of the country : a Summary of all important intel- 
ligence in this city and elsewhere ; a Synopsis of the p: oceedings of Congress and State Legisla- 
ture when in session; the Foreign news received by every steamer; Exclu-ive Reports of the 
Proceedings of the Farmers’ Club of the American Institute; Talks about Fruits and other 
Horticultural and Agriealtural informstion essential to country residents ; Stock, Financial, 
Cattle, Dry Goods and General Market Reports, making it both for variety and completeness, 
altogether the most valuable interesting and instructive Weexty Newspaper published in the 
world. 

The Full Reports of the American Institute Farmers’ Club, and the various Agricultural Re- 


ports, in each number, are richly worth a year’s subscription. 





TERMS. 
Mail subscribers, single copy, 1 year—52 numbers, - . ° $2 00 
Mail subscribers, Clubs of five, - - - - - - 900 
Ten copies, addressed to names of subscribers, - - - . 17 & 
Twenty copies, addressed to names of subscribers, - - - - 800 
Ten copies, to one address, - - - . - - - 16 00 
Twenty copies, to one address, - ° ° ° ° ° - 2000 


An extra c:py will be sent for each club of ten. 

For clubs of twenty, two extra copies, or one copy of the Semi- Weekly, will be sent gratis. 
For clubs of fifty, five copies, or one copy of the Daily Tribune will be sent gratis for one year. 
Subseribers in Canada must send 20 cents in addition, to pay U. 8. postage. 


THE NEw YOR K SEWI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE is published every TUESDAY and FRIDAY, 
end contaius al! » Editorial articles, not merely local in character; Literary Reviews and Art 
Criticisms ; "Letts Ts : fre m our large corps of Foreign and Domestic Correspondants ; Special and 
Associated Press Telegraphic Dispatches; a careful and complete Summary of Foreign and Do- 
mestic News; Kxclasive Reports of the Proceedings of the Farmers’ Club of the American In- 
stitute ; Talks about Fruit, and other Horticultural and Agricultural information; Stock, Fi- 
nancial, Cuttle. Drv Goods and General Market Keports, which are published in the DAILY 
TRIBUNE TUE SEMI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE also gives, in course of a year, TUREE or FOUR 
of the Best and Latest Popular Novels by living authors. The cost of there alone, if 
bought in book form, would be from six to eight dollars. If purchased in the English Maga- 
tines from which they are carefully selected, the cost would be tiree or four times that sum. 
Nowhere else can se much current intelligence and permanent literary matter be had at so cheap 
a rate as in THE SEMI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE. Those who believe in the principles and approve 
of the character of the Ta'nune, can increase ite power and influence by joining with their 
neighbors in forming clubs to subscribe for Tas Semi-Weex.y Edition. It will in that way be 
supplied to them at the lowest price for which such a paper can be printed. 





TERMS. 
Mail Subscribers, 1 copy, 1 year, 104 mumbers, - - - - $4 00 
do 2 copies, do do. - - - - 70 
do. 5 copies, or over, for each copy, - - - 300 


On receipt of $30 for ten copies, an extra copy will be sent six months. On receipt of $45 for 
fifteen copies, an extra copy will be sent one year. For $100, we will send thirty-four copies, 
and one copy Day Trisuse, gratis. 

Subscribers in Canada myst send 40 cents in addition, to pre-pay United States postage. 

DAILY TRIBUNE, $10 per annum. 

Subscribers in Canada must send $1.20 in addition, to pre-pay United States postage. “9 

Terms, cash in advance 

Drafts on New York, or Post Office orders, payable to the order of the Trrpuns, being safer, 
are preferabie to any other mode of remittance. Address, 


Jacuary — 1866. THB TRIBUNE, Tribune Buildings, New York. 








WALTON’S 
WRITTEN ARITHMETIC, 


Just published, is a Complete Written Arithmetic, embracing in a single volume all 
the important principles and applications usually contained in two or more books. 
It is amply sufficient for all Common and High Schools 

The book is strictly progressive, developing the subject, not only by the logical ar- 
rangement of topics, but also by the natural sequence of examples. 

It is practica!, giving prominence to the actual transactions of business life, and 
adopting the methods of business men. : 

Much extraneous matter has been excluded. The explanations, the definitions, the 
rules, and the statement of principles, are all given with brevity and clearness. 

The Arithmetic is accompanied by a KEY, which contains a Sys/em of Reviews, 
upon a plan wholly original, by which the number of examples may be increased to 
an unlimited extent, and by which @ different example may he assiyned to each pupil 
ata single dictation, a feature which will commend it to every practical teacher. 


WALTON’S TABLE 


FOR 
PRACTICE IN THE FUNDAMENTAL OPERATIONS 


or 
ARITHMETIC. 
ACCOMPA NYI NG KEY. 


The Taste consists of twenty-one columns of figures numbered from right to left, 
in twenty-five lines, against which are placed twenty-five letters of the alphabet. By 
its use all possible combinations of numbers may be repeated many times. The 
Table is designed for the pupil. 

The Key contains above two thousand questions upon the Table, with their an- 
swers, arranged in series of from ten to twenty-five examples in the fundamental 
operations. These are prepared for the teacher, to be used at Dictation Exercises. 


HILLARD’S READERS, 
NEW SERIES. 





firtiarp’s Primer, on First Reaper, (Illustrated.) 

Hitarp's Seconp Reaper, (Iilastrated.) 

Hiti.ann's Tuirp Reaver, (I)!ustrated.) 

Hititary’s Fourrn Reaver, (llustrated.) 

Hitvarp’s InTERMEDIATE READER, (Illustrated.) 

Hiwwarv’s Fiera Reaper, and Hittarp’s Sixta Reaper, with Prof. Bailey » 
Introduction. 

By the following official arnouncement it will be seen that the New Series of Hill- 
ard’s Readers has just been adopted by the Board of Control of Philadelphia for use 
in all the public schools of that city: 

OrFicE OF THE ComMPpTROLLERS or PuBstic Scnoots, 
First District of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, January 11, 1865. 

At a meeting of the Comptrollers of Public Schools, First District of Pennsylvania, 
held at the Comptroller's Chamber, January 10th, 1865, the following resolution was 
adopted: 

Resoleed, That Hillard's New Series of Readers be introduced to be used in the 
Public Schools of this District. 


From the Minutes. HENRY W. HALLIWELL, Secretary. 


HILLARD'S NEW SERIES OF READERS have thus been adopted for use, in 
whole or in part, in the four great cities of the Union— 

NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA. BOSTON and CHICAGO. They are also in 
use in the cities of Washington, Providence, Portland, Cambridge, Charlestown, Sa- 
lem, Hartford, Bridgeport, Fall River, Norwich, &c., &c. 

OG” School officers wishing to examine the Series will apply to the Publishers 
BREWER & TILESTON, 

131 Washington Street, Boston 





March—1865. 





VALUABLE EDUCATIONAL WORKS, 
Published by J. B, LIPPINCOTT & CO., Philadelphia. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


Metnons or Instruction: Or, that part of the Philosophy of Education which 
treats of the Nature of the several branches of Knowledge, and the methods of teach- 
ing them according to that Nature. By James Pyle Wickersham, A. M., Principal 
Pennsylvaniu State Normal School at Millersville. 12mo. $1.75. 

Rrrrer’s CoMPARATIVE GroGrapny. Lectures on Comparative Geography, by 
Car! Ritter, late Professor of Geography in the University of Berlin. Translated for 
the use of Seminaries and Colleges by Rev. Wm. L. Gage. 1 vol. 12mo. $1.50. 

State Norma! School, Millersville, Pa., April 27th, 1865. 

I have read Ritter’s “ Comparative Geography,” as translated by V William L. Gage, 
with very great satisfaction. It is a comprehensive, compact, and clear statement of 
the great principles of Geographical Science. Geography, as presented in our ordi- 
nary treatises, is notat all a science, but merely a collection of facts and fragments; 
in this book, however, all dets uils find their proper place ina philosophical system. No 
teacher of Geography should be without the book. J. P. Wickersuam. 

Scuoot Ecoxomy: A Treatise on the Preparation, Organization, Employment, 
Government, and Authorities of Schools. By James Pyle Wickersham, A. M., Prin- 
cipal of the Penn. State Normai School at Millersville. 12mo. $1.60. 

From the Massachusetts Teacher. 

We heartily invife the readers of the Teacher to examine this excellent volume, be- 
lieving that it will tend to hasten the time when teaching will be recognized as a pro- 
fession, and the teacher be so fitted for his work as to command the respect of the 
wise and good. 

MentAL Geometry: Or, Generalizations of Geometrical Demonstrations in P lanes, 
Solids, and Spherics. Designed as a Manual for Teachers and for Students of High 
Schools, Normal Schools, and Colleges, and intended tu subserve the same purpose In 
Geometrical! Science as a Mental Arithmetic in Arithmetical Science. By Henry H. 
Holloway. 12mo. $1.60 

From E. Otis Kendall, Prof. Mathematics, University of Pennsylvania. 

Iam of the opinion that it will prove a very valuable ‘addition to the success of 
teaching Geometry. It should be in the hands of all teachers, and as a book of ref- 
@rence in thuse of all mathematical students. 

From Horatio N. Robinson, LL.D., Author of Course of Mathematics. 

The work is a master-piece. 

Lixcoun’s Borantss. I. Lincoln's Botany for Beginners: an Introduction to Mrs 
Linco!n’s * Lectures on Botany.”’ For the use of Public Schools, and the younge 
pupils of higher Schools and Academies. By Mrs. Almira Lincoln Phelps, xuthor o 
* Lincoln's Botany,” “ Phelps’ Chemistry, Philosophy,” ete. 12mo. 60c. 

Il. Lincoln’s Lectures on Botany. Revised and enlarged. Familiar Lectures on 
Botany, explaining the Structure, Classification and Uses of Plants, illustrated npon 
the Linnmwan and Natural Methods; with a Flora for practical Botanists, for Colleges, 
Schools, and Private Students. By Mrs. Almira H. Lincoln, (now Mrs. Lincoln Phelps.) 
late Principal of the P atapse o Institute 7 ba! dg author of a series of works on 
Botany, Chemistry, Natural Philosophy, etc., etc. New edition, revised and enlarged, 
and illustrated by many additional E ‘dD = a With a Supplemenf, containing a 
familiar Introduction to the Natural Orders, and an Artificial Key for Analysis of the 
same. 12mo. $2.00. 

A Guipr ro ExreriMents tn Pricosopuy. Frick's Puysicat Trecunics: Or, 
Practical Instructions for making Experiments in Physics and the construction of 
Physical Apparatus with the most limited means. Dy Dr. I. Frick, Director of the 
High School at Freiburg, and Professor of Physics in the Lyceum. Translated by 
Prof. John D. Easter, p: D. lvol. 8vo. Amp) y Illustrated. $3.00. 

“ We cordially commend this book to all teachers of Physics, and especially to those 
whose situation or circumstahces cut them off trom access toa good collection of P hy- 
sica! Instruments. 4 * * While the most expert demonstrator may gain rome useful 
hints from Dr. Frick’s book, the jess experienced teacher and student will find it an 
available vade mecum in the Physical Laboratory."’"—| Silliman’s Seusnal. 

Crooks AxD Scnem's New Latin-EnxGiisu Scnoot Lexicon. On the basis o 
the Latin German Lexicon of Dr. C. F. Ingersley. By G. R. Crooks, D. D., and A.J 
Schem, A. M. 1 vol. 8vo. $3.50. 

From Prof. H. B. Smith, Union Theological Seminary. 

It seems to me to be admirably adapted to its object—erring neither on the score of 
redundancy nor deficiency. * * * The introduction of synonyms, of ety mologies 
and of proper names, adds much to its value. Clearnes$, conciseness, and remarka- 
ble ad: apts ation to use, are among the valuable qualities of your work. ‘*** I trust 
this volume may have the sucess it so richly deserves. 

















SARGENT'’S 
ENTIRELY NEW 


~ SERIES OF READERS, 


AND PRONOUNCING SPELLER. 


The Standard Primer, Part Second—(Illustrated.) Pages, 72 
“ “ First Reader “ “ “ ss 120 
“ “ Sex ond “ “ “ “ “ 916 
“ “ Third “ “ “ “ “ 216 
“ “ Fourth “ “ “ “ 336 
“ “ Fifth “ “ “ “ 528 
“ Pronouncing Spelling Book, - 168 


In consequence of the great success of Mr. EPES SARGENT, in his 
speciality of preparing Readers for schools, there has been a large demand 
for new books from him; and he has consequently prepared an entirely new 
and approved Series of Readers. 

The smaller books are beautifully illustrated, and all those improvements, 
which constant consultation with our best teachers has suggested are included. 

GS We defy contradiction in saying that the Series is the Best, the Hand- 
somest, the most Carefully Prepared, and, we may add, the Cheapest, ever 
published. 

Mr. Sargent’s long experience, careful scholarship, high culture as a lite- 

& Cx] F 
rary man, and acknowledged taste, added to his aimitted success in ONB 
Series of Readers, of which millions are sold annually, are a guarantee that 
committees will find it for the interest of schools to examine his New Series 
before making any change. 

@ The mos: striking evidence of his previous success may be found in 
the extent to which the latest compilers of Readers and Speakers have made 
use of his original labors in selecticn; his works appearing to have been 

Tax MaGazine from which compilers have taken nearly two-thirds of 


their pieces. 


’ ’ Tr r . ata bh , . 
THE NEW FIFTH READER, 
just issued, by far the most scientific and practical book of its class before the 
public. The ELOCUTIONARY INTRODUCTION embraces all the in- 
struction of any practical value; and the Reading-Lessons comprise the best 
elocutionary pieces inthe language. It is eminently a book For THE TIMES 
AND UP WITH THE TIMES. 


SARGENT’S NEW PRONOUNCING SPELLER 
SARGE! S NE LUN NCIAG 8S SLUBR, 
has among its features a NEW AND Improvep SysteM oF NOTATION, an 
ALrnasBeticaL INDEX OF Representative Worps, and is exciting the 
greatest interest among teachers, for the thoroughness and ingenuity of its 

system of indicating pronunciation. 


Copies for examination furnished on receipt of $2. 


JOHN L. SHORRY, Publisher, 
March—1865.—1y. 13 Washington St. Boston, Mass. 























CAMP’S GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES. 


CAMP’S PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY, 


Prepared to accompany Muitchell’s Outline Maps, and designed for Primary Schools anu 
Classes. 

This is a sensible book, and presents some important features in striking con 
trast with other Primary Geographies. 

Its DerinitTIons are illustrated on the true method of “object teaching,”— 
first showing and describing the object, then giving the name. 

. The Map GroGrapny, of which there isa most judicious selection, is arranged 
so that it can be recited and illustrated from the Outline Maps. 

The Descriptive Parts are brief, but interesting, and the selection of mat- 
ter throughout is such as young pupils may easily comprehend and study with 
profit. 


CAMP’S INTERMEDIATE GEOGRAPHY, 
Prepared to accompany Mitchell’s Outline Maps, and designed for Intermediate Schools 
and Classes. 

This book contains : 

ist. InrropucToRY LEsson. 

2d. GeoGraPpHicaL Derrnitions, illustrated by picture and map repre- 
sentations of the principal bodies of land and water. 

8d. Maps, on the plan of the Outline Maps, each followed by a Key 
and Questions for map exercises. 

4th. DescriprivE GroGRAPHY, presenting in a concise form the more 
important geographical facts relating to each country and the principal cities, 
and in addition, such peculiar characteristics as are the most striking, and such 
as will be the most useful to pupils. 

5th. GENERAL Questions, following the description of each grand division, 
designed as review questions for the Book and Outline Maps. 

6th. A Pronounctne VocaBuLary of all the geographical names used in 


the book. 
CAMP’S HIGHER GEOGRAPHY, 
Prepared to accompany Mitchell’s Outline Maps, and designed for Grammar and High 
Schools, and the higher classes of District Schools. 
This is a new book, on the plan of the InTeRMEeDIATE GroGRaPERY, but 
more extensive. It contains a complete Key to the Outline Maps, a more full 
description of countries, and an outline of Physical Geography. 


CAMP’S MAPPING PLATES, 
Corresponding in size and scales with the maps in the Intermediate and Higher 


Geographies. Price forty cents for set of nine plates. 


MITCHELL’S OUTLINE MAPS, 


Revised, improved, and important new maps added, by Davip N. Camp, Principal of the 
Connecticut State Normal School, and Superintendent of Common Schools. Price 
$20.00 per set. 





Camp’s GEOGRAPHIES have a unity of plan, and a conciseness and perspicuity 
of style, rarely found in a series of school-books; while the use of the OUTLINE 
Maps, combined with lessons from the Geographies, is systematized, simplified, 
and made in the highest degree practical. 

With this Series, a thorough course of Geography may be obtained more easily, 
and in much less time than is usually given to the study. 

Copies will be sent by mail, for examination, on receipt of half the retail price. 


0. D. CASE & CO., Publishers. 


Hartrorp Conn 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
SOMETHING ENTIRELY NEW. 


A BOOK FOR EVERY TEACHER OF ARITHMETIC. 
A BOOK FOR FVERY SCHOLAR IN ARITHMETIC. 


QUESTIONS 


ON THE 


PRINCIPLES OF ARITHMETIC, 


DESIGNED 
"To indicate an Outline of Study. 
To excite among Pupilsa spirit of Independent Inquiry, 
Especially fitted to facilitate a thorough system of Reviews, 


Adapted toany Text-Books and to all grades of Learners. 


By JAMES L. EATON, M. A., 


AUTHOR OF A SERIES OF ARITHMETICS, &c. 


** It should be the chic f aim in teaching Arithmetic to lead the learner to a clear un- 
derstanding of the PRINCIPLES of the Science.’-—Howx. JOHN D. PHIL- 
BRICK, Superintendent of the Public Schools of Bostor. 


THE ADVANTAGES OF USING THESE QUESTIONS: 

1. They are separate from any text-books, and equally well adapted to all 
text-books, and on this acconnt they present all the benefits of the QuEs- 
TION Metuop, and none of its defects. 

2. They indicate a definite outline of study, and afford a substantial guide 
to the pupil in the preparation of his lesson. 

3. They incite the pupil to inquiry, awakening that thirst for knowledge 
which is the best motive to its acquirement. 

4. They open up the several subjects by such short and suggestive steps, 
one question following upon another in the chain, that the pupil is thus led 
to follow out and develope the subject for himself. 

5. By inciting the pupil to inquiry, and guiding him in developing the 
subject for himself, they subserve the highest and only true style of teach- 
ing; namely, TO DRAW OUT AND DEVELOPE THE FACULTIES, and thus 
LEAD the pupil, instead of dictating to him or driving him. 

6. They afford the best means for frequent reviews and examinations, 
since it is the Principles of Arithmetic that should be reviewed, and not the 
mechanical operations. 

7. The use of these questions will not fail to ground the principles of 
Arithmetic in the mind of the pupil, and thus give him the Key which will 
command all practical operations. 

8. For those teachers whose time is closely occupied with large classes 
and large schools, the use of these Questions will save much labor, while 
they will produce the best results in scholarship. 

B@> These Questions are published in the form of a Pamphlet and sold 
at a very low price to render it easy for all schools to supply themselves 
with them. 

As they are not in the form of, nor designed for, a text-book, they do not 
require to be formally adopted by Boards of Education, but the use of them, 
like cards or other illustrations, WILL DEPEND ON THE OPTION OF TEACH- 
ERS. 

FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
PRICE 12 Cents, Teachers supplied at $9 per hundred. 
&B™ Specimen copy mailed to Teachers on receipt of ten cents. 
Address TAGGARD & THOMPSON, Publishers, 
29 Cornhill, Boston. 
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